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was made to exercise the squadron In technical maneu-
vers, to inculcate alertness, quick signaling, and to hold their
in battle order near each other for mutual support or
attack.

The squadron was held in readiness for any movement or
service, so far as coal and other supplies were concerned. It
was explained to commanding and other officers that a plan of
battle could not be contrived for emergencies that could not be
foreseen, but the general plan of the squadron would be to cruise
in the line of battle, and the general principle would be to attack
the head of the enemy's column, concentrating the fire upon his
leading vessel, with desultory firing upon the following ships,
first, for the moral effect produced upon the ships following
in seeing their leaders disabled or destroyed, and, secondly, to
secure all the advantage such confusion would bring about in
victory more certain and complete. Under the tactics
of Hawks, Jervis, Rodney, Howe and Nelson of other days, when
the motive power of ships gave them no such mobility as a
modern fleet of high-powered steam vessels possesses, it was
to plan to break through centers, to attack the rear, or
to double on front or rear. "With newer machines it appeared
wiser to employ a newer method of attack upon the head of
the squadron to ensure quicker destruction of the whole. The
result at Santiago, later, would bear out the wisdom of this
plan of attack, as it resulted in the absolute annihilation of
Cervera's fleet.

Notwithstanding every day's delay was improved to increase
the efficiency of the Flying Squadron, there was naturally a
for service nearer the field of operations. A study
of the steaming radius of each of the Spanish vessels showed
that, if their commanders were unwise enough to venture on to
the wast of the United States, they could reach only its north-
ern portion, and then with coal practically so depleted as to make
their situation precarious. It was their arrival in West Indian
waters which released the Flying Squadron on May 13th, and
little time was lost in getting to sea with the Brooklyn, Texas,
Scorpion, and the collier Sterling, bound for
Charleston, where the order directed the squadron to wait for
further instructions. For some reason, to this day unknown,se of a few days off the
